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ABOR proudly celebrated Labor Day on September 5th. In many 

places parades were held. In other cities, meetings and picnics, 
where addresses were delivered by the men of Labor. It is a tribute to 
the hosts of toilers the manner in which they, this year, conducted their 
Labor Day celebrations. It seems a more thorough realization and a 
better understanding is beginning to prevail as to the causes which 
brought about the creation of a holiday, once a year, in honor of Labor. 


oe 


Y AND CARRY OUT the intent and purpose of the obligation you 

took when you became a member of our union. This means: 

That you are to help a brother whenever it is in your power to 
do so. 

That you are to comply with the decisions and majority vote of 
your union. 

That you shall respect the office and authority of the men who 
have been elected to handle the affairs of the union. 

That you shall pay your dues promptly. 

That you shall attend the meetings of your local whenever it is 
possible to do so. 

That you shall endeavor to get others who are entitled to mem- 
bership into the union. 

That you shall, if possible, be a better workman because you are 
a@ union man. 

That you will never do anything to bring disgrace or disrespect 
to your union. 

That your honesty will always be unquestioned. 

That as a union man you will make a better son or husband. 

That you will be kind to those who deserve your kindness and 
are dependent upon you. 

That you will remember and realize that words spoken in anger or 
in haste cannot be recalled and will remain to taunt and persecute you. 

That the struggles of the toilers have to be fought by the workers 
and they are expected to make sacrifices in order that the victories 
obtained through the union may not be destroyed. 

That loud-speaking individuals, inside or outside of the union, who 
tell months ahead what they are going to do, usually do nothing when 
it comes to the acid-test involved in a strike or lockout, or in any other 
serious situation. 

That unjust criticism of any man or institution is unfair. 

That constructive criticism is helpfuleto your union and should 
at all times be offered. 

That actions speak louder than words in the helpfulness we are 
bound to render one another through the pledges we have made as 
union men. 

Above all, remember, if we all become slackers we will go back 
to depression and slavery and that our only hope is to religiously en- 
deavor to build up our union. 
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MILTON DOLL, 217 W. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Meeting of the General Executive 
Board Held in Room 1131 Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Satur- 
day, August 13, 1927 


OLL CALL showed the following 
members present: Brothers Tobin, 
Hughes, Cashal, Berrell, Geary, 
Murphy, Hart, and English. 

Absent: Brother Casey, who is 
attending British Trades Union 
Congress in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The General President stated he 
called the Board members together 
as a tribute of respect to our late 
General Auditor, with whom we 
had all been associated for many 
years. He expressed his regret at 
the death of Brother Briggs and 
suggested that the General Execu- 
tive Board take some official action 
on same. 

It was regularly moved and sec- 
onded that the officers in Headquar- 
ters prepare a suitable set of reso- 
lutions, have them properly en- 
graved and framed, signed by the 
members of the General Executive 
Board and presented to the family 
of Brother George W. Briggs. 

The motion was unanimously 
adopted by the Board. The General 
President then called to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Board 
the fact that during all the years he 
has been at the head of our organ- 
ization that this was the first death 
to occur amongst the elected, sal- 
aried officers of the International; 
that he had no precedent to guide 
him; that there was no provision in 
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the constitution governing the situa- 
tion; that he was of the opinion the 
Board should do something for the 
wife of the deceased Auditor, and 
judging from the experience of past 
conventions, he was of the opinion 
that our next convention would sus- 
tain the action of the Board. 

The Board members all agreed to 
this and then discussed, at consider- 
able length, what was the best and 
most practical thing to do. 

It was finally decided and unani- 
mously agreed to, that Mrs. Briggs 
be paid, in monthly installments, a 
sum equal to $5,000 a year, until the 
next convention. 


The General President then stated 
he called the Board together to at- 
tend the funeral of our deceased 
Brother Briggs and to take care of 
the above matters and now that 
they were acted upon, in honor of 
and out of respect to our late la- 
mented colleague the Board would 
not transact any further business 
ard would stand adjourned, subject 
to call when necessary. 





Salvaging of Brotherhood Bank 
May Take Years 


Cleveland, O.—Bankers believe 
work of salvaging frozen assets of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Co-operative National Bank 
may require years, but will be com- 
pleted with minimum of loss and 
without injury to the Brotherhood. 
A broad guess of present losses is 
about $5,000,000, with the amount 
to be recovered depending on nu- 
merous factors. The bank has 
$8,000,000 tied up in Venice, Fla., 
which experts say will eventually 
become another St. Petersburg. 
There is $7,000,000 invested in the 
office building in Cleveland which is 
only 58% rented, at low figures; 
although another office building 
owned by the organization is profit- 
able, having paid for itself in 12 


years. With the slump in building, 
surplus office space is declining so 
that the first building may shortly 
become profitable. There is $4,000,- 
000 invested in the Coal River Col- 
lieries Co. of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The coal properties are 
non-union and sale of bank’s hold- 
ings may rid it of this bugaboo as 
well as its financial losses. Other 
lines entered by Brotherhood bank 
were real estate ventures, mail or- 
ders, quarries, radio, big investment 
companies, etc. Over-expansion un- 
der Warren S. Stone’s leadership is 
held to be the cause of the frozen 
condition of the Brotherhood bank’s 
~~ _liirazaaaaas Banker, July 14, 
1927. 





How About “Natural Law?” 


Trade unionists hear much about 
the natural law of supply and de- 
mand and the need to protect this 
law against “agitators who would 
monopolize the labor market.” 

Present financial conditions, how- 
ever, are causing plain talk about 
bankers. They even hint that this 
natural law is being violated by its 
protectors. 

The nation’s banking is under 
control of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, created by Congress, with the 
approval of bankers. 

Here is what the latest news 
service, issued by the financial 
house of Spencer Trask & Co., New 
York, says: 

“We have previously pointed out 
that the operation of our banking 
system has, in effect, led to what 
amounts to artificial hoarding of 
gold without allowing this money to 
flow freely into natural channels. 
This has been proving an obstacle 
to the more rapid recovery of Eu- 
rope and perhaps our banking au- 
thorities feel that the time has now 
come to let down the bars and to 
allow the more unrestricted flow of 
credit to bring about, through the 
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natural course of trade relations, an 
improved situation in foreign coun- 
tries.” 

If the natural course of trade re- 
lations are permitted, world condi- 
tions will improve, “which even- 
tually means a more permanent 
prosperity for this nation as well,” 
this news service says.—News Let- 
ter. 





People Drifting to Cities ; Nation’s 
Farm Power Lost 


Washington. — The growth of 
cities has created many new social, 
economic and educational problems 
in the United States, according to 
W. S. Deffenbaugh of the United 
States Bureau of Education in his 
study of recent movements in city 
school systems. 


More than one-quarter of the na- 
tion’s population live in 68 cities of 
more than 100,000 population, and 
within half a century the country 
has become not predominantly ru- 
ral, but predominantly urban, Mr. 
Deffenbaugh said. 


“In 1880 only 29.5 per cent of the 
total population lived in cities, but 
in 1920 the urban population had 
increased to 51.4 per cent of the to- 
tal population. From 1880 to 1920 
the urban population increased 267 
per cent and the rural population 
only 45 per cent. 

“In 1880 there were 1,099 cities 
of 2,500 or more population, while 
in 1920 there were 2,787 cities of 
this size. Sixty-eight cities had a 
population of 100,000 or more, and 
26 per cent of the total population 
was living in them, or almost as 
large a proportion as in all cities in 
1880. 

“The rural population has almost 
disappeared in several States. In 
Massachusetts 94.8 per cent of the 
population is urban and in Rhode 
Island 97.5 per cent is urban. Other 
States having a large proportion of 


their population living in cities are 
New York with 82.7 per cent; New 
Jersey, 78.4 per cent; California, 68 
per cent; Illinois, 67.9 per cent; 
Connecticut, 67.8 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 64.3 per cent, and Ohio, 63.8 
per cent. 

“The cities of the country have 
become the centers of political, in- 
dustrial and commercial power. 
They are also the centers of wealth, 
education and culture; and on the 


. other hand they are centers of pov- 


erty, ignorance and crime. They 
present the great problem in Amer- 
ica, as in any other country, since 
the civilization of a country is de- 
termined largely by the character 
of its cities. A few cities have made 
the history of the world. As the 
cities flourished, the countries in 
which they were located flourished, 
and as the cities decayed, the na- 
tions decayed.”’—News Letter. 





When Will Coal Owners Learn? 


When will American coal owners 
profit by the experience of British 
coal owners? 

The former is attempting to 
smash the Mine Workers’ Union, 
lower wages and lengthen hours, as 
did the British coal owners last year. 
The latter drove the miners back to 
the pits, and then flooded European 
markets with their low-cost com- 
modity. 

France checked this coal deluge 
by placing an embargo on the Brit- 
ish product, and now a correspond- 
ent from Cardiff, Wales, writing to 
Saward’s Coal Journal, spokesman 
for American coal owners, says, 
“British coal owners are just as bad- 
ly off as they were before.” 

American coal owners are asking 
union employes to base rates on 
non-union standards—if such a 
thing exists. The unionists show 
that the unorganized fields will im- 
mediately meet this competition 
with another cut. One does not have 
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to be a prophet to predict the out- 
come of this disastrous policy in an 
industry that demands co-operation 
of all parties if it is to be rescued 
from disaster.—News Letter. 





Laws Made by Men Have 
Their Limit 


San Francisco.—‘A weakness of 
democracy is to apply man-made 
laws to things,” said Prof. J. Dun- 
can Spaeth of Princeton University, 
in an address to the Commonwealth 
Club. 

“Democratic peoples,” he said, 
“have a sentimental tendency to ap- 
ply the laws of men to things. They 
forget that the laws of things—of 
nature—are immutable. People try 
to legislate goodness into their fel- 
lows. 

“On the other hand, attempts 
made by employers to apply the law 
of things to men result only in 
strikes and trouble. True liberalism 
consists in recognizing both these 
laws and applying them where they 
belong.” 





Non-Union Garments Endanger 
Industry — 


New York.—Cloak manufactur- 
ers are alarmed at the results of 
their low-grade mass production 
that is swamping this market. These 
business men now urge that quality 
be the dominant factor. Present 
policies have brought numberless 
petty non-union shops into exist- 
ence. These are beyond the union’s 
control and low standards and un- 
sanitary work conditions are in- 
creasing. 

“The non-union shop, the chief 
source of cheap, poorly made up 
merchandise in this market is a 
menace,” says Justice, official mag- 
azine of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

“The economy of pennies that 


jobbers and manufacturers sought 
to introduce is false economy. The 
sooner this inferior, non-union pro- 
duction is done away with the bet- 
ter for every responsible factor in 
the industry. To bring about uni- 
formity of labor terms in all shops 
and drive out self-destroying com- 
petition, the union is entering upon 
an organizing campaign. Every 
constructive element in the industry 
should wish the union success.”— 
News Letter. 





Anti-Union Bill Is Passed by 
British Upper House 


London, England.—The House of 
Lords passed the anti-trade union 
bill by a vote of 86 to 17. The bill 
has been approved by the House of 
Commons, but it will revert back to 
that body because of an amendment 
made by the lords. 

The bill destroys practically ev- 
ery right that the British trade 
unionists have secured in the last 
century. It also weakens the Labor 
party by compelling every worker 
who would pay the small Labor 
party assessment to state in writing 
to the proper government official 
that he favors such action. Under 
the present law a trade unionist is 
exempt if he notifies the official. 
Approximately but 100,000 union- 
ists out of more than 4,000,000 have 
taken advantage of the law. 

Under the new bill if a union of 
100 members voted unanimously to 
pay the levy, each one of them must 
make an additional statement in 
writing and mail same to the gov- 
ernment official. 

On the industrial field, workers 
will be subject to stringent limita- 
tions. All strikes that “tend” to co- 
erce the government or a commu- 
nity can be enjoined by a court at 
the request of the attorney general. 

Discussion on this clause showed 
wide differences of opinion between 
England’s most skilled lawyers. 
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Lord Gorell led the fight against 
the bill in the House of Lords. He 
said no ringmaster with a crack of 
his whip or a mere nod of his head 
has sent his team so smartly one 
way and then the other as those who 
had forced this legislation through. 

The government, he said, was ap- 
plying the eighteenth century mind 
to twentieth century problems. In- 
dustry needed nothing so much as 
peace, but no one would rejoice at 
the passage of this bill, except the 
extremists on both sides. 

The time would come, he contin- 
ued, when many of those who voted 
for the bill would admit in their 
heart of hearts that there never was 
a greater blunder perpetrated by 
any responsible government. 

Lord Reading said the govern- 
ment had adopted the wrong course 
in introducing the bill before mak- 
ing any attempt at agreement or ex- 
planation before an independent 
commission and before it was 
proved that the general strike had 
rendered such a bill necessary. It 
was lamentable, he said, that when 
the country stood so much in need 
of industrial peace that this legisla- 
tion—which would only embitter 
relations—should have been intro- 
duced by the government. He pre- 
dicted that interpretation of the 
clauses of the bill, which caused 
wide differences of opinion between 
lawyers in both houses, would bring 
the same turmoil in the courts. 

Viscount Haldane said the bill 
sought to repeal common law and it 
restricted liberty.—News Letter. 





Union Men on All Jobs, Decree 
of the Builders 


Building contractors doing an in- 
terstate business must hereafter em- 
ploy either all union or all non-union 
men on all jobs. For example, a 
builder will not be permitted to hire 
union craftsmen on a New York 


structure and non-union workmen 
on a building job in Philadelphia. 

This rule of action was pro- 
claimed at a meeting of sixteen in- 
ternational presidents of building 
trade unions, held in Atlantic City 
last week in conjunction with the 
quarterly session of the Executive 
Council of the Building Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of 
Labor. 

Naming of a successor to the late 
William J. Tracy as secretary-treas- 
urer of the department was referred 
to the annual convention which 
opens in Los Angeles on September 
28. In the meantime President Wil- 
liam J. McSorley will take over the 
duties of the office and the salary 
will be paid to the widow of the 
former secretary. 

“Conferences with general con- 
tractors who are operating under 
both union and non-union conditions 
are being arranged,” said President 
McSorley upon his return to head- 
quarters in Washington. “They will 
be informed of the rule adopted at 
Atlantic City and be given a reason- 
able time in which to comply. Oth- 
erwise, union workers wil! be called 
off jobs of these contractors. 

“This matter has been under con- 
sideration by the building trade 
unions for some time. It is unfair to 
union members and to general con- 
tractors who employ our men on all 
jobs throughout the country to per- 
mit other contractors to operate un- 
der ‘open shop’ conditions when 
they think it safe and profitable to 
do so. Henceforth there will be no 
open-shop contractors in the build- 
ing industry.”—Labor. 





Why Labor Opposes Injunction 


Striking laundry girls in Tacoma 
are enjoined against trespassing on 
the company’s property, from inter- 
fering with ingress or egress from 
the laundries, and from abusing of- 
ficers, employes or patrons. 
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There is a State law in Washing- 
ton against each of these acts. Un- 
der these statutes, the accused is 
assumed to be innocent and is guar- 
anteed a trial by jury. 

With strikers, however, this pro- 
cedure is set aside. 

When a labor injunction is issued, 
the employer can claim violation 
and the accused is cited to appear 
before the court. She is not assumed 
to be innocent, as when no strike 
exists. She is not accorded a trial 
by jury. 

She is called upon to show why 
she should not be punished. 

In other words, she is assumed to 
be guilty. The judge who issued 
the injunction is sole arbiter. He is 
not guided by trial procedure. His 
prejudices and moods have full 
sway in this substitution of govern- 
ment by law for government by in- 
junction. 

Labor insists that where strikers 
are charged with violation of law 
they be accorded guarantees that 
se wee denied the meanest crim- 
inal. 

It is small satisfaction for them to 
be told they are jailed under 
“equity” proceedings.—News Let- 
ter. 





Human Nature Does Not Change 
When Politician Becomes Judge 


Birmingham, England.—‘Trade 
unionists know too much about 
judge-made law to cherish the illu- 
sion that judges are no more impar- 
tial than the rest of us,” says Herb- 
ert Tracey, writing in the Town 
Crier, labor weekly of this city. 

To confuse trade unionists and 
deceive the public, lawyers insist 
that party politicians who become 
judges experience instantaneously 
a miraculous change of heart and 
cease to be human. 

Mr. Tracey points out how the 
anti-trade union bill, passed by the 
House of Commons and pending in 


the House of Lords, gives judges a 
wide latitude to express their indi- 
vidual dislikes. 

“Much is left to the judges’ dis- 
cretion. The act does not provide, 
as it should, precise and unequivocal 
definitions of the offenses for which 
penalties are prescribed. A strike is 
to be deemed illegal if it has any 
object other than or in addition to 
the furtherance of a trade dispute 
with employers in the trade or in- 
dustry in which the strikers are en- 
gaged and is a strike which is likely 
to coerce the government either di- 
rectly or by inflicting hardship upon 
the community. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the judges, in every case, 
to say what strikes are in this cate- 


gory. 

“What other objects than the fur- 
therance of a trade dispute a strike 
may have, how it may coerce the 
government, in what way it may in- 
flict hardship on the community— 
these are questions of fact, but they 
are left to the judges’ discretion, 
since they are to be decided on an 
application for an injunction by the 
attorney general. 

“A judge is able under the bill to 
make up his mind about them on 
the mere affidavits of the parties, 
without taking evidence or hearing 
witnesses; that is to say, it is a mat- 
ter of the judge’s own opinion, and 
in such a matter their opinion is no 
better than that of other people. 

“What reason have the trade 
unions for believing that the judges 
will use their discretion impar- 
tially?” 





Policemen’s Union Loses 
in Montreal 


London, England.— The privy 
council has refused to consider an 
appeal from a resolution passed by 
the Montreal, Quebec, city council, 
which is intended to dissolve the 
Policemen’s Union in that city. 

City officials were enjoined from 
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enforcing the ordinance until an ap- 
peal was carried to the British high 
court in this city. The union’s attor- 
ney called attention to the Canadian 
law which prohibits strikes or lock- 
outs until the matter has been sub- 
mitted to a board of arbitration. 
The claim was made that the city of 
Montreal violated this statute when 
it required policemen to resign from 
the union within eight days, and 
that this amounted to a threat of a 
—- within the meaning of the 
aw. 

The privy council, in dismissing 
the appeal, said that the city might 
not be entitled to institute a lockout 
but it was entitled to dismiss mem- 
bers of the police force. The attor- 
ney replied that if the union waited 
until all the members of the force 
who belonged to the union were dis- 
missed he could not have obtained 
an injunction to prevent this. The 
court, however, insisted that indi- 
vidual dismissals did not constitute 
a lockout within the meaning of the 
act.—News Letter. 





Court Rules that Employers Must 
Pay Union’s Cost in In- 
junction Fight 


A jury in the Circuit Court of St. 
Louis, Mo., has awarded a local 
union of the United Leatherworkers’ 
International Union, $7,500 for at- 
torney fees, against leather manu- 
facturers, who filed bond for $10,- 
000 when they secured an injunc- 
tion several years ago against strik- 
ing employes. 

The injunction was issued by a 
Federal Court on the ground that 
the employers’ failure to fill their 
orders was an interference with in- 
terstate commerce. The United 
States Supreme Court ruled that 
leather goods is no part of interstate 
commerce until they are actually in 
transit. 

President Bryan, of the Leather 


Workers’ International and Attor- 
ney John T. Leahy, surprised the 
manufacturers by suggesting to the 
local that suit for attorney fees be 
filed under English law and under 
the Clayton amendment to the Sher- 
man Act. 

During the course of the suit, Mr. 
Leahy pointed out that the Clayton 
Act provides that an injunction shall 
not be issued unless bonds are given 
to indemnify the parties wrongfully 
enjoined against costs and damages. 

“The only damage which the de- 
fendants could suffer would be the 
money they had expended for attor- 
ney fees and for printing of briefs,” 
said Mr. Leahy. “If the manufac- 
turers’ contention is correct, and we 
are not entitled to attorneys’ costs, 
the giving of the bond is a mere 
mockery.” 

Judge Calhoun of the Circuit 
Court was impressed with this rea- 
soning and ruled accordingly. 

It is expected that this decision 
will be vigorously contested because 
of its far reaching effects. If it is 
upheld, it will check those employ- 
ers who rush into court, post a bond, 
secure an injunction, compel trade 
unionists to spend large sums of 
money on attorneys’ fees, and then 
withdraw their bond.—The Car- 
penter. 





“Yellow Dog” Is Doomed in Ohio; 
Labor Will Wage State-Wide Fight 


Middletown, Ohio.—An aggres- 
sive campaign against the “yellow 
dog”’ contract was agreed to by the 
annual convention of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor. Sentiment was 
unanimous that this vicious system 
must be outlawed in this State. 

An anti-“yellow dog” bill was 
defeated by a trick in the last Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The workers’ case is strengthened 
immeasurably by State’s Attorney 
General Turner’s ruling that the 
State can annul these one-sided 
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contracts that are based on the ne- 
cessities of workers seeking employ- 
ment, and who are forced to agree 
not to join a trade union while so 
employed. 

“As I read it,” said the attorney 
general, “‘the bill is designed to pre- 
serve in this State the right of col- 
lective bargaining. In my opinion 
this object is within the police 
power of the State and, therefore, 
is a proper subject of legislative 
action. 

“While the right of contract is a 
part of the individual freedom pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, 
nothing is better settled by the re- 
peated decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States than that 
the right of contract is not absolute 
and unyielding, but is subject to 
limits and restraints in the interests 
of public health, safety and welfare, 
and such limitation may be declared 
in the legislation of the State.”— 
News Letter. 





Freedom to Others Can’t Be 
Denied Workers 


A committee of the American Bar 
Association reports that “‘a relation- 
ship between unions and employers’ 
associations based upon contracts 
voluntarily made is in the public 
interest.” 

Does this represent the belief of 
the nation’s lawyers and judges? 

If so, barristers and jurists can 
not uphold the company “union” 
and the “yellow dog” contract. 

Both are based on coercion. 
Neither possesses any element of 
voluntariness—freedom to exercise 
one’s will is absent. 

A contract must be free from co- 
ercion. Courts have invariably 
voided agreements where the ele- 
ment of duress exists. 

The one exception is where work- 


ers are involved, the United States . 


Supreme Court holding in the Hitch- 
man case that the “yellow dog” can 
be protected by the injunction 
process. 

The company “union” and the 
“vellow dog” are fundamentally 
vicious. In the former the employer 
maintains autocratic control over 
employes by a system of working 
behind the scenes. 

In the latter an employe is refused 
work unless he signs an agreement 
not to join a trade union. 

Here the employer takes advan- 
tage of the necessities of a worker 
and his family. The worker is com- 
pelled to waive a legal right to join 
a trade union. This waiver is not 
freely made. “If you don’t sign, no 
work,” is the employer’s ultimatum. 

Labor can defeat the company 
“union” and the “yellow dog,” but 
it will take work to arouse public 
opinion. 

These employers will not yield 
until they are compelled to. They 
will not voluntarily surrender auto- 
cratic control over the lives of work- 
ers. 

The question is elemental. Col- 
lective bargaining is impossible un- 
der the company “union” and the 
“vellow dog.” 

One resolution will not suffice. 
There must be an incessant barrage 
of agitation and education for free- 
dom of action to those citizens who 
happen to be wage workers.—News 
Letter. 





Anti-Unionists Depend on Rhetoric 
and Flag Waving 


John E. Edgerton, president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, attacks the American 
Federation of Labor and President 
Green because of opposition to com- 
pany “unions.” 

The _ _ anti-union 
asks: 

“When did Congress or the 


manufacturer 
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United States Patent Office grant 
the American Federation of Labor 
a monopoly upon the idea of collec- 
tive bargaining or upon the method 
of collective bargaining?” 

This is rhetoric, but not argu- 
ment. It recalls anti-union plati- 
tudes on the “constitutional right to 
work.” 

The American Federation of La- 
bor claims no monopoly on collec- 
tive bargaining, but it does protest 
against men using this term when 
they mean something else. 

There is but one kind of collective 
bargaining. Other systems may be 
given the same name, but organized 
labor refuses to be tricked. 

It should not be forgotten that 
only recently company “union” ad- 
vocates insisted on their so-called 
“open” shop—on the right of each 
worker to bargain individually. 

This same element, as represented 
by Mr. Edgerton, now talks of 
“representatives of the workers” 
and management discussing plant 
problems. Why the change? Was 
it because the American Federation 
of Labor exposed the hypocrisy of 
these champions of “individual lib- 
erty’? 

If the so-called “open” shop was 
the last word in Americanism, a few 
years ago, why is it now replaced by 
the company “union,” that is just as 
fervently urged? 

Anti-unionists can’t be right both 
times. If individual bargaining was 
the correct procedure then, why not 
now? 

Organized labor knows that the 
so-called “open” shop meant autoc- 
racy in industry, and the company 
“union” stands for the same thing. 

There is only one kind of collec- 
tive bargaining. Men are free to 
announce conditions under which 
they will labor and to select repre- 
sentatives to present their position, 
or they are dominated by the em- 
ployer and his company-controlled 
“union.” 


To confuse the question by refer- 
ences to a monopoly granted by 
Congress or by the United States 
Patent Office is the same cheap 
rhetoric flag wavers used when they 
fooled workers with their “open” 
shop and “American plan.” 

Mr. Edgerton is on dangerous 
ground when he talks of monopoly. 
Like the resistless tide, organized 
labor is sweeping aside those who 
would control the lives of workers, 
and who have about exhausted their 
ingenuity in developing systems and 
plans that would make man sub- 
servient to man.—News Letter. 





Post Office Can’t Operate on 
“Sound Business” Basis 


Washington. — Congressman 
Clyde Kelly will renew his fight in 
the next Congress to have the Post 
Office Department placed on a basis 
of service to the people. 

The department is now called a 
service institution when free mailing 
privileges are to be extended, and a 
business institution that ‘must pay 
its own way” when postal-employes 
ask for wage increases. 

“If we adopt the policy that there 
must be a surplus in the Post Office 
Department, it follows that all serv- 
ices which lose money should be 
eliminated,” said Congressman 
Kelly. 

“That would mean the elimina- 
tion of the entire rural delivery serv- 
ice, since it has been a losing ven- 
ture from the beginning. In fact, 
many of the special services which 
are of the utmost value to the peo- 
ple must go overboard under this 
test of profit making. 

“No one would advocate the with- 
drawal of such services. The wel- 
fare of the nation demands their 
retention and they will be retained. 
But they cost more than they bring 
into the department’s treasury ; who 
shall pay this deficit? 
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“Those who make a fetish of a 
postal surplus reply that postal rates 
should be fixed at a point where 
revenues will cover all such losses. 
That means that the charge for the 
various classes of mail matter must 
be higher than is warranted by: the 
actual cost of the service rendered. 

“The Post Office Department’s 
rightful policy is service. Its divi- 
dends are paid in enlightenment 
and intelligence; its surplus is re- 
corded on the books of better citi- 
zenship; its balance sheet shows a 
huge credit to benefits over expend- 
itures. 

“Instead of compressing service 
into the hard and fast limits of rev- 
enues, let us rather learn the de- 
mands of a complete, all-inclusive 
service to the American people, pro- 
vide American standards in compen- 
sation and working conditions for 
every employe, and formulate postal 
rates on the basis of maximum vol- 
ume and lowest unit costs. 

“Then the United States Postal 
Service will carry out its true mis- 
sion.””—News Letter. 





Economic Progress is Based 
on Duty 


Detroit.—Economic progress must 
be based on co-operation and labor 
must be assured better and better 
working conditions, said Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Bolger of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, at the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems, in session 
here. 

“A rational economic order must 
do three things,” said Fr. Bolger. 
“It must provide a living wage, not 
alone for the day, but for all the 
ordinary contingencies which cut off 
that wage. It must provide a living 
wage through illness, accident, age, 
death and unemployment. It must 
provide reasonable working condi- 
tions for all and it must bring about 
a condition of affairs in which there 


will be property ownership for all. 
If private ownership is a good thing 
for everybody, and the best way— 
it may be the only way—to preserve 
private property as a social institu- 
tion is to bring about a wide distri- 
bution of ownership.” 

In pleading for co-operation in 
industry, the speaker said that an- 
tagonism “has brought on industrial 
espionage which commercializes 
bigotry and ignorance.” 

Frederick P. Kenkel of St. Louis, 
president of the conference, called 
attention, in his annual report, to 
the ever increasing concentration of 
capital, the danger of an economic 
oligarchy in contrast to political de- 
mocracy, and how “capital’s mas- 
tery of economic life has within it 
the power to make political aspira- 
tions for liberty a dream.’”—News 
Letter. 





Unenforcible Laws Weaken 


Governments 


London, England.—‘The most 
damaging criticism of the govern- 
ment’s anti-trade union bill is that 
based upon its impracticability,” 
says W. A. Appleton, secretary of 
the General Federation of Trade 
Unions. This organization is an in- 
surance body, composed of unions 
generally affiliated to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

“To add laws to the statute book 
which cannot be enforced is the 
worst form of public policy,” said 
Mr. Appleton. “Such laws are like 
wooden guns—contemptuous in a 
pageant and useless in a fight. 
Threats that cannot be made effec- 
tive and penalties that cannot be 
imposed, are the stock in trade of 
impotent men and weak govern- 
ments. 

“No one wants a weak govern- 
ment, for a weak government al- 
ways oppresses the helpless.” 
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EDITORIAL ® } 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Ir IS INDEED with the deepest sorrow that we are compelled to inform 
our membership throughout the country that our General Auditor, 
George W. Briggs, passed to the Great Beyond on August 9th and was 
laid to rest on Saturday, August 13th. 


Brother Briggs was elected to the office of General Auditor at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1905 and has continued in office ever since 
that time, never having had any opposition to his election except at the 
Boston convention in 1907, twenty years ago, when the General Presi- 
dent, at that time, C. P. Shea, was defeated. 


Brother Briggs has continuously served the International Union 
during all those years and went through all the struggles, the ups and 
downs, the victories and achievements of the International. From coast 
to coast he has traveled auditing the books of our local unions and 
advising our membership as to the laws, the method of procedure in 
ae ape books and as to the manner in which they should conduct 

eir union. 


He has been afflicted with a serious illness in recent years and even 
though suffering he has managed to “carry on” under the most difficult 
circumstances, buoyed up with the ‘determination to keep on even 


though seriously handicapped and many times suffering as a result of 
his illness. 


It is hard to contemplate that one who has been working with us, 
side by side, year in and year out for twenty years, has had to surrender 
and be laid away, but it is only a reminder to those of us who are left 
behind, that the space of time is quickly covered and that one by one 
we must follow in the footsteps of those who have gone before. 


There is no higher tribute that the editor of this Journal can pay 
to Brother Briggs than to say that he served the International with all 
the power that was in him, faithfully watching its interests, and ended 
this service without even the least stain of suspicion ever being at- 
tached to his name; on the contrary, serving in such a manner that 
those with whom he came in contact in the trade union movement all 
join in words of praise for the service he rendered. The work of 
Brother Briggs was a splendid accomplishment of unselfishness and 
devotion to the cause and the Union with which he was connected. 


All members of our General Executive Board, with the exception 
of Michael Casey (who is attending the British Trades Union Congress 
in Edinburgh, Scotland), attended the funeral. Floral tributes and 
messages of condolence and sympathy were received by the family 
from every section of the country. Many representatives from our locals 
from St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and other cities were present. Such 
tributes and messages cannot of course do much good; cannot bring him 
back, but it is one of the methods employed by his dear friends to 
express their sorrow to the loved ones left behind. 

Our International deeply regrets his loss and we extend to his wife 


and daughter our heartfelt and tender sympathy for the loss of their 
loving husband and father. 
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| DISLIKE BEING ONE of those “I told you so” fellows but a few months 
ago I said that Calvin Coolidge would not be a candidate for nomination 
as President of the United States in 1928, citing the history and actions 
of past Presidents who happened to be in the same position as Mr. 
Coolidge. 


Several of the leading men of the country and nearly all of the 
newspapers, including the Hearst chain of papers, were confident that 
Mr. Coolidge would be elected President of the United States in Novem- 
ber, 1928, and that the talk of “‘third term” as started by certain inter- 
ests and individuals, would not affect him. 


Within the last few days Mr. Coolidge has come out openly and 
stated emphatically that he did not “choose to be a candidate in 1928,” 
which means nothing else except that he will not be a candidate and 
will not make any preparations to run for the nomination. Although 
this simple, plain, honest statement means only one thing, which is that 
he is not and will not, under any circumstances, be a candidate, still 
some of the “die hards” are interpreting this statement to mean that if 
he is “drafted” he will accept. 


From now on the name of Calvin Coolidge may be eliminated from 
the list of Republican candidates for nomination for the presidency 
when the convention of the Republican party takes place next July. 
This is, as it appears to me. 


Let us analyze, therefore, the presidential timber left and see if 
we can find out who is likely to be the choice of the Republican conven- 
tion. The two foremost candidates at the present writing are Herbert 
Hoover and Frank Lowden. Herbert Hoover is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet and Frank Lowden is ex-governor of Illinois. 


Hoover, of independent thought and a very brainy man, would be 
the choice of Calvin Coolidge at the convention, but Mr. Coolidge never 
is very forceful in the advocacy of his ideas. Wall Street may not like 
Mr. Hoover, for while he is an immensely wealthy man, he is of that 
make-up, possessing such determination to hold on to his own opinion, 
that he may not be very pliable. 


In so far as his position towards Labor is concerned, he is about as 
good, if not better, than many of the prominent men in Washington 
connected with the Government. Mr. Hoover supported Calvin Coolidge 
all through his administration as loyally as any man could support 
another. Hoover is not a good mixer, from the standpoint of a practical 
- politician, but he is a very brainy and interesting man, and a much 

better mixer than President Coolidge has ever been. Hoover makes no 
promises that he cannot carry out, consequently he may be at a disad- 
vantage when going into the Republican convention if he insists on 
practicing his former policy of giving nothing and expecting much. 

Frank Lowden, when governor of Illinois, made as good a man for 
Labor as they had over there for many years. Of course he did not give 
Labor all of the things it desired, but he gave Labor, as I am informed, 
a pretty reasonable amount of its expectations. Whether or not he will 
continue that policy if he becomes President of the United States is 
another question. His principal assets for nomination are the agricul- 
tural states. Hoover is not opposed by the agricultural states, but he 
is more friendly towards and would expect greater support from the 
large financial interests in and around New York. Lowden has been 
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associated with those closely connected with the International Har- 
vester Company and with other large corporations and interests. 

Lowden, also, is a very wealthy man. Hoover, as far as we know, 
was never elected to office, holding all of the large world positions he 
has filled through appointment, and in every representative, important 
position, he has made good. His handling and distribution of food dur- 
ing the war, especially in the European countries, was perhaps the most 
important and the greatest one of his many achievements. 

Lowden has had practical political experience in an elective office, 
when, as Governor of Illinois, he handled the affairs of that great state. 
Lowden’s friendliness towards Labor in Illinois was due mainly to the 
fact that Illinois is one State which is more thoroughly organized than 
any other in our group of States. This condition alone may have and 
again it may not have influenced Lowden, while Governor of Illinois, 
because those who came in close contact with him while he was Gov- 
ernor, were much impressed with his friendliness and his desire to help 
the masses. Many men in this respect, however, change their entire 
make-up when they get to the White House. 

Hoover was born in Iowa. He went to California many years ago. 
The people of California, in years past, were not very much in love with 
him but how they feel towards him at this particular time, I cannot very 
well say, although the old antagonism, cr dislike, seems to be fading 
somewhat recently. The strong dislike of Hoover by the people of his 
native state—I have heard it said—was due to the fact that Hoover 
spent a great deal of his time and made much of his money in the Orient 
and during the agitation on the Asiatic exclusion question, in which 
California was very much wrapped up, the people out there felt they did 
not receive the friendly support from Herbert Hoover to which they 
were entitled. On the contrary, they believed Herbert Hoover was not 
at all friendly towards the Asiatic exclusion legislation. As stated above, 
the ill-feeling towards him on this account seems to be dying out in re- 
cent years and if Senator Johnson is back of Hoover—and we have every 
reason to believe that he will be—it will mean that Hoover may rest as- 
sured that his native state will be for him. 


Lowden will have the Illinois delegation although there are many 
of the leading Republican politicians in the state, including Bill Thomp- 


‘son, Mayor of Chicago, who are bitterly opposed to him. 


As the situation presents itself, Labor by being united and facing 
the battle line with a solid front, has a splendid opportunity of having 
nominated, by each party, an individual who will be progressively in- 
clined towards the working masses of our country. 

Calvin Coolidge is a splendid man and a sympathetic individual, 
who, while Governor of Massachusetts, never did anything very serious 
against Labor, but at certain moments, when great questions were in- 
volved, he weakened and was never sufficiently aggressive to insist on 
having enacted into legislation what he believed to be right. Coolidge 
is the type of man who makes a kind husband, a good father, a loyal 
friend and an honest administrator, but is lacking in the fighting quali- 
ties of a Roosevelt or a Wilson. 

There won’t be much serious consideration of Dawes, unless the 
convention gets deadlocked, and even then the Republican leaders will 
turn to someone else. He is like a bull in a china closet. He cannot be 
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reasoned with and he surely could not get the Labor vote, as he is abso- 
lutely no good for Labor. 


TTF 


As YOU NOTICED in a clipping taken from the American Banker, appear- 
ing in this number of our Journal, the financial condition of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is in a very deplorable state. The man 
who had been conducting the affairs of this Union, Mr. Stone, unfortu- 
nately got out into the middle of the sea—beyond his depth—because 
of his desire to do things in the financial and business world, where his, 
or any other labor organization, now chartered, was never intended to 
branch out. 


I knew Warren Stone very well; had a great deal of admiration for 
him and believe, as an executive of the Engineers, in trade disputes, he 
had but few equals, and none who excelled him. He, however, in the 
business world, was not the financial wizard he thought he was, with 
the result that his organization is now in a deplorable condition. How- 
ever, the organization will come back. The membership have taken 
hold of the wheel; they have selected new officers—men of ability— 
and they are going to extricate themselves even at the cost of millions. 
It is, I am afraid, only the first but, perhaps, the largest crash we are 
going to have as a result of Labor endeavoring to branch out into things 
it was never intended it should get into. 


The Engineers, and other organizations of Railroad workers that 
are outside of the American Federation of Labor, should immediately 
get on the inside. Stone made very reasonable overtures to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, at one time, towards affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor, but finally a technical point arose rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction of another organization, which had to be pro- 
tected by the Federation, so the negotiations ended abruptly. 

One of the first things that would help the Locomotive Engineers, 
and other railroad unions outside of the Federation, would be for them 
to immediately join hands with the other four million workers who are 
in the Federation. 


Of course, we sincerely regret the financial condition of the Engi- 


neers. As trade unionists we have a right to sympathize with them. ° 


After all, the serious condition in which they are placed is due to them- 
selves and, like men, we feel they will shoulder the load and honorably 
extricate themselves from the difficulties now surrounding them. The 
odor of an international trade union going into the coal mining business 
and running a non-union mine is nauseating. This was the unpleasant 
situation which obtained in the mine of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. However, the men who are now running the organization 
are not responsible for that condition and we trust they will make prep- 
arations to eliminate it. 


There are many things and conditions which we might mention 
here if we thought it would be helpful but it would not be. We do feel 
however, that it is our duty to make some explanation to our member- 
ship who are reading in the newspapers and magazines of our country 
about the serious financial condition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 
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Your International Union is not engaged in any enterprise outside 
of endeavoring to run this International Union for the benefit of our 
membership and in trying to reduce the hours of labor and increase the 
standard of wages thereby making the homes brighter and the families 
of our membership better. 


TT F 


l AM CONTINUALLY RECEIVING appeals from representatives in Labor 
banks in different parts of the country for a deposit from our Interna- 
tional Union and the American Federation of Labor. Personally, I would 
like to comply with all these requests but it is utterly impossible to do 
so, as there are twenty-seven or twenty-eight Labor banks scattered 
throughout the country. We need to have our funds close at hand and 
cannot be distributing same in deposits, here and there. Again, there 
are some Labor banks with whose management I am not at all in love, 
because if they conduct the bank like they do their organization, it 
cannot be much of a success. There are other Labor banks which are 
sound propositions and should be supported, within reason, by the la- 
boring people of the district, but our membership should see that their 
deposits are fully protected. The money of the local union does not 
belong to the officers and they should guard it more carefully even, if 
possible, than their own private money. A Labor bank should depend, 
as do national and state banks, on deposits in their district. A national 
or state bank located in St. Louis, San Francisco, Indianapolis or Cincin- 
nati, expects to do business right there in its own district and does not 
run all over the United States for deposits. This same policy should be 


applied to Labor banks. It is utterly impossible for International Unions 


to scatter their funds all over the country amongst Labor banks, many 
of which started out without consulting or seeking advice from those 
from whom they expect to receive deposits. In some of the Labor banks 
I have close personal friends who are in the labor movement and whom 
I have known for years, but when it comes to placing our funds in a 
bank, it is not a question of friendship, but a question of business, and 
much as I regret it, it is utterly impossible for us to scatter our funds 
throughout the country as we need them near at hand, and the fact that 
they are called Labor banks is not, in my judgment, sufficient guarantee 
that we ought to give them a deposit. I trust officers of Labor banks 
will in the future understand our position and realize that we are trying 
to do the best we can with the property entrusted to our care, and will 
refrain from making appeals to us for a deposit in a local Labor bank 
in which they may have some friend as an officer, or in which they may 
be officers themselves. 


TTT 


Is IT TOO EARLY for us to express the thought and hope that next year 
when the general election comes around, that those seeking a position 
in the legislative halls of the nation, be first assured that they are the 
real candidates of Labor, and not self-appointed, individually-consti- 
tuted candidates, desiring publicity? 

Surely Labor should have candidates for office—not entirely as 
Labor candidates—but Labor should select men from different districts, 
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who carry a trade union card, and draft them as candidates for office. 
But, no man has a right to nominate himself and then go out and say, 
because he carries a union card, that he is Labor’s candidate. Labor, 
on the other hand, should have backbone enough to say to such an 
individual: We do not think you are the man to represent Labor. We 
did not ask you to be our candidate. The man against whom you are 
running has always been a friend to Labor, etc. 


Tu TF 


W: ARE SORRY to announce that Mrs. Hughes, wife of the General 
Secretary-Treasurer of our International organization, Thomas L. 
Hughes, passed away on Sunday, July 31st, and was laid to rest in 
Crown Hill cemetery on Wednesday, August 38rd. The funeral services 
were conducted in the home on 32nd Street, Indianapolis, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Many beautiful floral pieces were received from our local unions 
throughout the country. Many International Unions sent in telegrams 
of regret and condolence to Secretary Hughes as well as many beautiful 
floral tributes. 

Nearly all of our business agents in Cincinnati and many of the 
business agents and officers of our organizations in Chicago came for 
the services. 

Mrs. Hughes was born in Chicago and came to the city of our 
Headquarters with her husband in October, 1905, when Mr. Hughes 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer at the Philadelphia convention. 

The International President happened to be in Boston at the time 
of her death but returned to Indianapolis accompanied by other mem- 
bers of our International staff. The pallbearers at the funeral were: 
Brothers John M. Gillespie, William A. Neer, George Kidd, Nathaniel 
Lannan, Milton Doll and Charles Grossett. 

I am sure our membership throughout the country extend their 
heartfelt sympathy to our General Secretary-Treasurer for the loss of 
his dear and loving wife with whom he lived in contentment and happi- 
ness for twenty-five years. 


FF 


Hz WHO ADVOCATES something constructive for the moment is sometimes 
disliked, eventually however he is recognized as a real man of courage, 
conviction, intelligence and brains. The dumbbell and coward tries to 
appear “‘wise” by never saying anything, always watching for the popu- 
lar side to fall on. 


TT fF 


Some THERE ARE who sit down to Feast at the expense of the Brains and 
Blood of others. 

So it is with the non-union man, who accepts the conditions made 
by Union Labor and pays nothing or gives no help. So it is also by some 
within the union who get by because others unselfishly do the work 
while they enjoy the benefits. So it always was in all the ages. “Some 
gave their all” while others gave nothing and took all. 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS will be away from Headquar- 
ters during the end of September and the month of October attend- 
ing the conventions of the Label Trades and the American Federation 
of Labor which will be held in Los Angeles. 
Correspondence should be taken up with the General Office in the 
regular way but should there be any delay in answering your communi- 
cations, you will understand the reason. 


ee af 


ERE IS ALWAYS HOPE for the fellow who realizes his mistakes. 

All men make mistakes. He who does not blunder once in a while 

is not human, and he who does not profit as a result of his blunders is 
indeed a menace to himself and to society. 


¥ 7% 


MPLOYERS REALIZE today that the better they pay the better 
men they get. Good wages to competent workmen is the surest 
guarantee of profits to the employer. The same may be said of unions. 
The salaries paid to officers of unions may be saved in a thousand ways 
through having competent officials. On the other hand, incompetent 
officials, through their blunders and lack of ability, may cost their union 
ten times their salary. 

A man driving a five-ton truck through the congestion of a large 
city has an enormous responsibility as the lives of many depend upon 
his ability to safely handle that powerful machine. He must be quick 
of thought and judgment, possessing the power to make up his mind in 
a hundredth part of a minute in order to prevent the loss of life and 
destruction of pruperty. Some do not seem to realize that it requires 
the greatest kind of skill to operate a powerful machine, with a heavy 
load, in our large industrial centers and that he needs better living 
conditions and better wages so that he may be able to preserve those 
qualifications of judgment and mentality necessary to properly function 
in our ever-increasing, nerve-straining employment. 

Who would believe, some twenty years ago, when nothing decent 
was ever said about us in the newspapers of the nation, that an article 
would appear in one of the biggest financial publications in the world 
containing a statement somewhat as follows: 

The Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago received a substantial increase 
in salary which increased, to the millions, the cost of the distribution of 
milk to the people in that city, but the employers in that industry stated 
that the increase was deserved, as the men, in addition to being drivers, 
feel it part of their duty to increase the sale of the products they handle. 

The Wall Street Journal of Finance recently contained an item in 
language somewhat similar to the above. 


Try 


HAT though others rave against you 
What though myriads be the foe 
Victory will be more honored 
In the myriads’ overthrow. —A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 














The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 


¥ ¥ 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


} THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary H 
_222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


4, . ‘ 


























